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Letters from the Members .. . 


Underlined 

I read through the December number of 
The Review and enjoyed it thoroughly. It 
had some exceptionally good articles in it. 
The article on “Features” by Blanche Slay- 
baugh is undoubtedly the best one I have 
ever read on that subject. My copy of the 
article is underlined from top to bottom. 
I am taking it up with my staff the first 
meeting of the new semester. The article 
on “Working with the Printer” by Adelaide 
Blaetz will undoubtedly help a great many 
new sponsors because it is so clearly and 
concisely written. I also liked the cover pic- 


ture —ES., Ind. 


Extremely Helpful 


I have just received the re-evaluation of 
our yearbook. 
it is a very complete and thorough job. As 


I can agree with you that 


I review the remarks made by the judge, 
I can agree quite heartily with most of his 
comments although there are a few minor 
ones with which I would still take issue. 
This critique can really be extremely helpful 
to future staffs of the annual. I am sorry 
if I may have seemed a bit abrupt in my 
first letter, but I did not feel that the scoring 
table offered was either consistent through- 
out or supported by the remarks. . . . Thank 
you for providing such a complete evalua- 
tion for us which, I am sure, will serve as 


a valuable workshop aid—G.M., Mass. 


10 Per Cent of School 


On Staff 


Mrs. Charles P. Coxe, Adviser of the 
Orange and Black, Mill Hall, Pa., High 
School, wrote, when submitting her registra- 
tions to the Convention: “I am enclosing 
our registration forms—nine delegates and 
one Adviser from the Orange and Black 
staff. You will be interested in knowing 
that these nine delegates represent 10 per 
cent of the total senior high school popula- 
tion—ninety pupils. It is really amazing 
that we have a school newspaper at all when 
we have so few to draw upon. We have 
no outside help. The whole process, from 
collecting the news to the writing, mimeo- 
graphing, art work, is all done as an extra- 
curricular activity advised by me—the teach- 


er of Business Education!” 


Congratulations 


Nine delegates from our school are com- 


. . I would like to 
offer my congratulations to the hard-working 


ing to the Convention. . 


organizers of the Convention. The outstand- 
ing success of last year’s Convention will be 
topped, I am sure, by that of this year’s.— 
S.G., Conn. 


Enriched 
We 


nouncement 


have received no Convention An- 
we shall hate to miss the 
Convention which has always spurred us 
on to better journalism enriched with new 


ideas.—G.B., N.Y. 


As we announced in earlier issues of 
The Review, we have been having a great 
dea! of trouble with our mails and scores 
of our members received neither the Con- 
We can 


do only so much. We send out our infor- 


test nor the Convention forms. 


mation in the usual way and the Post 
Office is supposed to do the rest. Each 
envelope bears our return address and the 
request that if it cannot be delivered it 
be returned. The postage for the return 
is guaranteed. We had a Postal Inspector 
sit with us when we sent out the Conven- 
tion Announcements to make sure all was 
Even at that, 
Announcements were not received. We 
are grateful to the members who have 
written to us. A file is being kept of the 


done in proper fashion. 
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THE COVER 


Crowning of the ivy queen, the picture 
used on the front cover, indicative of the 
springtime events in schools throughout the 
United States, appeared in The Totem of 
South Side High School, of which Miss 
Rowena Harvey is adviser. The picture was 
taken by Mike Brutton, a sophomore, who 
is head photographer of the yearbook’s pho- 
tography staff. 


letters and we hope to be able to trace 
the difficulty after the Convention rush 
has abated.—Ed. 


Stimulating 


We find the Conference itself stimulating 
and valuable, and the trip “without mother 
and dad”, with a glimpse of New York, a 
play, and a little sightseeing, is fine for 
junior high students from up-state. Often 
one of our tall seniors will stop me to say, 
“That was the best time I ever have had.” 


—M.M., N.Y. 


Commercial Printers Laud 


Off-Set for Small Product 


Experts in the publishing and printing in- 
dustries are coming more and mere to regard 
off-set printing as one of the most important 
developments in their field in recent years. 
They prophesy that it will grow immensely 
in the next ten years, and warn all small 
publishers to learn it or “be left high and 
dry.” Its speed, its cheapness for small 
jobs, and, particularly, its use in bringing 
out weekly newspapers are emphasized. 

One authority who has made a definite 
study of the possibilities, suggests that 
groups of publishers pool their resources 
and invest in a centrally located off-set 
plant, to be used by all in the group. He 
states further that he believes this type of 
printing produces a better and far more 
economical product in small quantities. 

The Graphic Arts Exhibition in Chicago 
last fall furnished background for these 
claims. Presses were on exhibition there 
from many European’ countries, some of 
them so spectacular that they stole the show. 
“But,” an authority states, “they were out 
of order most of the time they were on ex- 
hibition. They had thousands of parts, 
which, when they did not function properly, 
were difficult to repair.” 
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Organizing for Staff Responsibility 


By W. H. WOODSIDE 






T IS generally agreed that there is no 
one best staff organization. However, 
certain fundamental principles should 
be used as a yardstick in organizing for 
staff responsibility regardless of what type 
of staff is established. 

The organization should allow for sufh- 
cient flexibility to permit use of available 
student personnel to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

The staff must be organized so as to place 
responsibility definitely and without question. 

Plans must be provided for promotion 
through some kind of rivalry. 

Provision should be made for adequate 
in-service training of all staff members. 

Workable units somewhat complete in 
themselves should be organized. 

In all cases the specific staff organization 
will depend upon the school situation. Ideas 
may be borrowed from other schools, but 
it is unwise to try to transplant a system 
in its entirety even though it works splen- 
didly in its school of origin. Student ma- 
terial available to the adviser as the staff 
is to be organized is to be valued more than 
the scheme of organization existing. 

The plan set up as submitted is cited only 
as a typical staff organization which is work- 
able in the school of origin. Any type of 
organization that recognizes the yardstick 
advanced previously will work as well as 
any other. 

Experience has shown that the best staff 
organization for a school newspaper has lit- 
tle resemblance to the staff organization of 
a professional newspaper. 

The Editor. The editor is the head of the 
entire staff, directing all other workers, both 
editorial and business. He works especially 
through the managing editor and the busi- 
ness manager. He is the representative of 
the paper in all school activities. He is a 
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Director of Journalism 


Summit, N. J., Senior High School 


school leader, commands the respect of the 
staff, the student body, and the faculty. 
The editor is aggressive but, level-headed, 
not one to be running after sensational sto- 
ries. He has a mature judgment, handles 
staff difficulties well, and has advanced to 
this position through successful experience 
in lower positions on the staff. 

Managing Editor. The managing editor 
is in charge of the entire editorial staff and 
is responsible for all reading matter. He di- 
tects the output of copy, working generally 
through the page editors. The person who 
holds this position should be ready with 
ideas for staff members when needed. He 
decides news policy and passes judgment on 
advisability of copy. The managing editor 
is responsible to the editor. He is a good 
newswriter, writing just enough to set an 
example for others. He is tactful, shows 
confidence in those of his department, and 
is appreciative of the ability his workers 
show. 

Page Editors. There are four page editors 
for the respective pages—(1) news, (2) edi- 
torial, (3) feature, and (4) sports, each 
editor naturally being capable in the field 
of that particular page. The page editor is 
responsible for assigning, gathering, copy- 
reading, and editing all news on the page, 
being aided by page assistants. He keeps a 
datebook, and works far ahead on future 
assignments. He keeps copy records of all 
work he assigns, and can at any time give 
those above him an accurate report of the 
work of any reporter that has had a story 
on that page—a report showing deadline 
evasions, unusual initiative, and any other 
relevant facts. He determines the make- 
up of the page. He is responsible to the 
managing editor. He must be a capable 
newswriter, have a keen sense of news, know 
type faces, and handle his staff properly. 
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He should feel an in-service training, obli- 
gation toward the less capable who work 
under him. 

To distribute responsibility more widely, 
the adviser in handling a large staff may 
very well use eight page editors, two for 
each page. These page editors may alter- 
nate by weeks in editing their respective 
pages. 

Proofreaders. There is a head proofreader 
who is responsible to the managing editor 
for the proofreading. Working under him, 
and following the schedule of work he has 
set up, are three assistants. This depart- 
ment must be steady and observing in its 
talk, taking a pride in diminishing the errors 
from week to week. 

Page Assistants. Under each page editor 
is a staff of workers who read copy, type 
stories, write headlines, and assist in any 
other way possible in getting out the copy 
for that page. Some of these understudies 
often succeed to page editorships the fol- 
lowing semester. Since pages one and two, 
being free of advertising, carry more copy 
than the other two pages, one more as- 
sistant is provided for each of them. The 
assistants are responsible to the editor of 
that page. 

Director of the News Bureau and Assis- 
tants. To cooperate with city papers, giving 
them the school news daily, is the chief duty 
of this director who is aided by three as- 
sistants. It is his job to collect all data 
to be sent to the dailies, handing the ma- 
terial over to his assistants, each of them 
being responsible for getting in touch with 
one paper. The director is responsible to 
the managing editor. He must constantly 
strengthen his bureau, checking on the pub- 
licity that actually comes out in print. 

Columnist. Above all, a columnist should 
be a person with ideas. This staff member 































































should actually create his own column. He 
is responsible to the editor of the page on 
which his column appears and to the man- 
aging editor. Occasionally, staff members 
create columns which are so good that suc- 
ceeding staffs attempt to continue them 
after the originators have graduated or have 


The 
attitude should be that unless the candidate 


left the staff for some other reason. 


for the position has some specific idea for 
a column, one that is actually his own, he 
should not be considered for the position. 
Columns to be effective must be alive, and 
to be alive, they must reflect the personality 
of the writer. This can rarely be the case 
if the columnist is attempting to follow the 
style of his predecessor. 


School papers carry some excellent exam- 
ples of columns—fashions, sports, contribu- 
tors’, and others. The exchange column con- 
ducted by a regular columnist or an ex- 
change editor may be quite successful; how- 
ever, the conductor of such a column should 
not revert to the scissors and paste method 
of merely “lifting” material from other pa- 
pers without establishing some relationship 
between the material printed and the local 
school. 


The Staff Photographer. This matter of 
the staff is definitely interested in photog- 
raphy. He can work in the darkroom and 
do his own developing and printing. He 
has “news sense,” is responsible to the man- 
aging editor, but works close to the art 
editor. 


T ypists. Typists are needed for each page, 
being directly responsible to the page editor. 
The number varies with the size of the paper 
and the typing ability of the reporters. 

Reporters. Every member of the editorial 
division is a reporter, each holding some 
responsible position in addition. Even the 
editor-in-chief may be assigned stories by 
the page editor, and in this particular ca- 
pacity he functions in the same manner as 
any other staff member. 

Selecting the Staff. The adviser or direc- 
tor of journalism should be the final judge 
in selecting the staff, asking for and respect- 
ing the opinion of the present staff in his 


selection. The staff of a well-functioning 


paper has a sound opinion of the ability of 
its members. The adviser, who is tactful, 
goes about his selection in a natural man- 
ner, placing promotion upon merit. When 
this plan is used, each page of the paper 
functions as an individual unit with definite 
responsibility for its production resting on 


Two 


the editor of that page. Duplicate stories 
are avoided by the page editors conferring 
with one another and with managing editor 
when assignments are made. 

Under this plan, the page editor makes 
the assignments for his own page at a speci- 
Pre- 
vious to the posting of assignments, he has 


fied time in advance of the deadline. 


been in touch with director of the news 
bureau to make sure that all available news 
sources have been surveyed. A printed as- 
signment sheet is furnished for posting as- 
signments. It can be printed on the back 
of a Manila envelope thus providing a con- 
tainer for the copy that is to come in for 
that page. 

The name of the reporter is posted, the 
title of his story, the approximate length, 
and, if necessary, the source. As the copy 
is turned in, the page editor places it in the 
envelope. At a regularly assigned time the 
page editor meets the members of his copy 
deks and directs the editing of the copy 
and the headline writing. As headlines are 
written and copy is edited he records the 
name of the copyreader in the space after 
the title of the story on his assignment 
sheet, thus making a permanent record of 
the whole process. The envelope then serves 
as a container in which to send the copy 
to the linotypist. 


In similar fashion, the page editor is pro- 
vided with printed envelopes, in which he 
places his headline blanks. 


After the material has been set up, two 
galley proofs are taken, one of which is 
read and corrected by the proofreaders and 
the other of which is sent to the page editor. 
Using these galley proofs and proofs of his 
headlines, he pastes up a dummy indicating 
to the print shop every detail necessary in 
composing the page. This dummy then goes 
to the composing room where the page is 
made up. When the composition is com- 
pleted, a tissue paper proof is pulled and 
the page editor together with the managing 
editor examines it carefully for any errors 
that may have been missed. When the final 
O.K. is received and changes have been 
made it is locked up and goes to the press- 
room to be printed. 


The Editorial Board. If the editorials of 
a school paper are to be interesting and vital 
in nature, they must be founded upon some- 
thing real and specific. For staff members 
to voice their individual sentiments in the 
the editorial columns of the paper without 
their attitudes first being approved by the 


staff is unfair and misleading. For this 
reason, each school paper must have some 
kind of policy-determining organization for 


the purpose of taking definite position re- 


«garding issues that may arise. 


If the staff is small, it may act as a 
whole in this capacity. However, if it is 
large, some smaller organization is necessary. 
One school newspaper maintains an editorial 
board for this purpose. This board is com- 
posed of the editor-in-chief, the managing 
editor, and the several page editors. It meets 
regularly one day a week and is subject to 
call by the editor, managing editor, or ad- 
viser. 

Each semester a platform is established 
consisting of several planks. It is continual- 
ly subject to revision throughout the semes- 
ter. Once the board has taken a stand on 
a particular issue, definite plans are made 
for attacking the problem through inter- 
views, editorials, questionnaires, and other 
means. The editorial board might be called 
the brains of the editorial division, and its 
effective functioning completely eliminates 
the problem of individual opinion being 
The 


writer represents the staff and the school as 


voiced as staff opinion. individual 
a whole. 
The Business Division 

Three Departments. Frequently the busi- 
ness and editorial divisions of the school 
paper meet as a single class. This plan is 
satisfactory if the paper and the staff are 
small, but as either or both increase in size 
and as the functions and the activities of the 
staff members are extended, it is desirable 
to divide the staff into two groups. In the 
business division there are three departments, 
in general,—the accounting department, the 
advertising department, and the circulation 
department. 

Business Manager. The business man- 
ager is in charge of all business and financial 
matters. He heads the business division and 
is equal in rank with the managing editor, 
responsible to the editor. He is courteous, 
tactful, and patient, managing the advertis- 
ing force, the collection work, and the cir- 
It is the duty of the business 
manager to do all of the purchasing for the 
paper. 
of the paper, operates on a budget, and 


culation. 
He determines the financial policy 


makes all payments through the all-school 
business manager. In short, he assumes the 
responsibility of financing the paper. 


The Financial Manager. The financial 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Coming Events 


7 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 


Maryland, College Park. 
15 April—North Central Michigan Inter- 


scholastic Press Association, Traverse City, 


Mich., High School. 


19-20 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, New- 


berry, South Carolina. 


21 April — Annual Meeting, Northeast- 
ern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


27-28 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Associatoin, 


Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 


27-28 April—Mid-South Scholastic Press 
Association, State College, Memphis, Tenn. 


April (No date given—Annual meeting, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of 
Journalism, Gainesville, Florida. 


3-5 May — Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Lone Star Division, Austin, 
Texas. 


10-11 May—lInterscholastic League Press 
Conference, Big City Division, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


May (No date given) — Central New 
’ York State School Press Association, Rich- 
field Springs, New York, Central School. 


Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, New Mexico High School Press 
Association, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 


Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, United High School Press of West 
Virginia, Marshall College, Huntington. 


The Know-How Journal of the City Pub- 
lic Schools of Columbia, S. C., a new jour- 
nal in the educational field, is under the 
Acting Managing Editorship of C. P. Mc- 
Innis, formerly a member of the staff of 
the Columbia High School and Adviser to 
the High Life. 


The Review has learned with regret that 
Mr. Ambrose P. Spencer, Adviser to the 
Black and Gold, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
High School, who supervised the selection 
of Editorials for the February issue, died 
suddenly of a heart attack. 
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With the Press Associations 


ESSPA JOINS WITH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT IN SAFETY DRIVE 
—The February bulletin of the Empire State 
Scholastic Press Association explains two 
projects which they are prosecuting with 
vigor. First, they have been designated by 
the National Scholastic Press Association as 
the collector of photographs for New York 
State in the current Photographic Awards 
Contest. The deadline for making entries 
in this competition was March 1. 

The second aim of the ESSPA is to assist 
in the safety campaign of the State. Safety, 
the bulletin points out, is a problem which 
involves directly many students who depend 
upon busses as an intricate part of their edu- 
cation program. 

In a straightforward and timely editorial, 
the bulletin states in part as follows: 

The responsibility of getting all chil- 
dren to and from school safely rests with 
the pupil, the parent, the teacher, the 
board of education, the school adminis- 
trator, and the bus driver. To point out 
the responsibility of each of the groups, 
your school paper is going to run a series 
of eight articles during the coming school 
year, which will touch on these responsi- 
bilities. 

It would seem wise and timely for the 
hundreds of school newspapers who are part 
of SPCA to follow this excellent procedure. 
An editorial now and then might prevent an 
accident, might save a life. 


NEW PRESS ORGANIZATION IS 


PLANNED FOR WEST TENNESSEE 
—Word comes from Fred C. Kendrick, Di- 
rector of Publications at Memphis State 
College, Tennessee, that the journalism de- 
partment of that institution is planning a 
Mid-South Scholastic Press organization 
meeting on the Memphis Campus, April 27 
and 28. Mr. Kendrick explains that the lo- 
cation of the University of Tennessee and 
its press organization at Knoxville is geo- 
graphically too far away from the states 
which border the Mississippi River, and that 
for that reason the new association is being 
organized to care for west Tennessee, north 
Mississippi, east Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. 

This formal organization follows an en- 
thusiastic meeting which Mr. Kendrick held 
last year which drew more than 100 weekly 
and small-city newspapermen to his campus. 
Mr. Kendrick was formerly of Greenville, 
South Carolina, where he did an admirable 
organization job with the school newspaper 
staffs of that state. 


NORTH CENTRAL MICHIGAN’S 
MEET SCHEDULED FOR APRIL— 
The North Central Michigan Interscho- 
lastic Press meeting this year will be held 
at the Traverse City High School, Michi- 
gan, on April 15. This organization has re- 
cently passed into the hands of the Alpha 
Delta journalistic fraternity, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, at Mt. Pleasant. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


MEET AT BALTIMORE — Junior high delegates, Advisers, Collegian editors, and 
judges pose for the photographers at the Second Annual All-day Collegian Press Con- 
vention, January 20, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
STOPPAGES AND THE 
SCHOOL PRESS 


Someone, somewhere, cast the last straw on the camel’s back and 
a wave of extra-curricular stoppages has swept the country. The 
surprising thing about the whole procedure is that school officials 
and the respective communities show evidences of surprise and 
amazement at the action of the teachers. The feeling of the teachers 
has been expressed for years but nothing was done to alleviate the 
conditions under which most of them labored. Their extra duties 
were taken as a matter of course. But when “extra” began to take 
up more time than that for which they were originally engaged, 
it is only natural to expect some sort of reaction. 


For a good many years the question of the amount of time the 
Adviser to a student publication should give to his extra-curricular 
activity has been bruited about and discussed wherever Advisers 
have gathered. Three years ago, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association made a survey of its membership and the 
results were published in an informative little booklet entitled, 
“What Price Advisership?”, edited under the skillful direction of 
Charles F. Troxell, a member of this organization. 


This revealed a wide variety of working conditions ranging 
from no time at all within the school day for publications work 
to do nothing but publications work. It indicated that full financial 


responsibility was assumed by the General Organization of some 
schools and in others the Adviser had to produce not only the 
newspaper, magazine, or yearbook, but all the funds for their 
publication as well. In between, a happy medium was reached in 
a number of schools so that some time was allowed the Adviser 
in the course of his day by the simple expedient of giving him the 
publications office instead of a home room, work with the staff 
in place of study halls, and an occasional doubling in brass by 
producing the paper in a journalism class. 


It is probable that because of the Advisers associations, the press 
associations, their conventions and journals, people working with 
student publications have had a better opportunity to adjust their 
difficulties, supported by the weight of opinion and procedure else- 
where, than many sponsors of extra-curricular activities not or- 
ganized as well on a national basis. Whatever may be the cause, 
progress has been made in the student publications field to correct 


inequalities and more may be expected in the future. 


While we appreciate the interest that Advisers take in their 
work, we are keenly aware of the sacrifices of time, effort, and 
money that many are making to help their staffs and their schools 
turn out creditable publications. Seldom have we heard any com- 
plaint excepting lack of time to do a better job than that being 
done. It is interesting to note that in the newspaper reports from 
one city, the protesting teachers consider the school publications 
their “weakest spot” for only one-eighth in the system have ceased 


to publish during the current disagreement. 


There is hardly a soul in the country, regardless of age, residence, 
or occupation, who is not made increasingly aware of the interest 
in wages and hours of labor. Even the newest of domestic phe- 
nomena, the baby-sitter, has his code to which one must subscribe 
if he ever expects to leave the house for a moment short of the 
ultimate maturity of his precious offspring. One can well imagine 
the frame of mind of the conscientious Adviser who works far into 
tke night or on into the early hours of the morning at unrewarded 
toil, to say nothing of the element of expressed appreciation, when 
he runs into the printer whose hours and wages are prescribed 
and from which there can be no deviation. There are even schools 
where the Adviser is expected to keep on regardless of time but 
under no circumstances must the man in the print shop be imposed 
upon for even a moment beyond his allotted stint. 


We believe that American people are reasonable beings and that 
they do not desire to be beholden to any man. Extra-curricular 
activities have become a part and parcel of the American school 
by a process of natural growth and development. They have been 
encouraged and fostered and, in many cases, time and money is 
provided for them in the daily schedule and in the annual budget. 
There may be degrees of importance that will vary in different 
communities. Adjustments should be made where they are necessary. 
If they can be accommodated within the school day or in a 
teacher’s schedule, so much to the good. But let us not forget 
that American teachers like to work with their students in fields 
of mutual interest over and above the call of duty. It is probable 
they will do this as long as there are teachers. They need a new 
appraisement of their position and a reasonable consideration of 


the circumstances under which they labor. 
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News and Notes... 


Because of the promotional possibilities 
inherent in the million or so circulation of 
Scholastic Roto, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has turned over to the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association, which was inter- 
ested in assuming the responsibility, the 
annual Photographic Awards which have 
been conducted on a nation-wide scale for 
several years. Members of the CSPA may 
recall that its Director served as one of 
the three judges for the last Contest con- 
ducted by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


“Snip Shots From High School Publica- 
tions” is a feature of Student Life maga- 
zine published by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. It includes 
items that have appeared in current student 
publications that are of more than passing 
interest. In the January, 1951, issue, there 
also appeared an article on the 1951 Na- 
tional Honor Society Scholarships. Mem- 
bers of all active and authorized school 
chapters of the organization who have com- 
pleted all requirements for graduation and 
admission to an accredited college or univer- 
sity between September 1, 1950, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, are eligible to apply. 


The Award of Merit for industrial pub- 
lications made annually by the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Editors’ Association was 
won this year by Relay, the house organ of 
the Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insur- 
ance Company. The editor responsible for 
its success is Warren L. Carleen, formerly 
editor of the Classical Review, the news- 
paper of the Classical High School in Provi- 
dence, R. I. He was formerly active in the 
Rhode Island Scholastic Press Association, 
an outgrowth of the CSPA, and a delegate 
to CSPA Conventions on several occasions. 
After leaving Classical High, he entered 
Brown University where he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the college daily. While 
in the Service during the last war, he 
studied at the Sorbonne in Paris. 


The S. D. Warren Company of Boston, 
Mass., has perfected a unique paper de- 
signed for photographtic reproduction by 
offset lithography. The pigmented surface 
has the appearance of a wove offset surface 
but permits of sharper definition in pic- 
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Dr. Lyle M. Spencer 


Dr. Lyle M. Spencer, Dean of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., University School of Journalism, 
formerly chief editorial writer of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, former Dean of the School 
of Journalism, and later President of the 
University of Washington, curriculum plan- 
ner for the journalism department of the 
American University in Cairo, Egypt, and 
recipient of the Association’s Gold Key in 
1948, will retire at the end of the current 
semester. 


tures. It is known as Warren’s Silkote 


Offset. 


Philip Hamburger, who was editor of the 
Androlog, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, 
Maine, in 1930, and who persuaded the 
CSPA to establish a classification for the 
consideration of camp publications in the 
annual Contests, is now one of the leading 
editorial writers on The New Yorker. He 
brought to CSPA attention the increasing 
importance of camp yearbooks as journal- 
istic activities and the impetus they would 
receive by CSPA recognition. The CSPA 
yielded to the sincere and enthusiastic pre- 
sentation of the case by the young editor 
and since then a regular flow of yearbooks, 
newspapers and magazines 


through the office. 


has _ passed 


Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
specialists in lithographing school yearbooks, 
have just issued in two parts a revised edi- 


tion of their manual. The first part, a 
sales manual, will include sample pages and 
short descriptions of them, indicating how 
they were prepared. The second part, an 
instruction pamphlet in careful detail, wiil 
be forwarded to all schools taking advan- 
tage of the services of the company, to- 
gether with the tool kit. 


Included in recent issues of the well- 
edited and printed issues of the School 
Bulletin of the Minneapolis, Minn., Public 
Schools are photos and descriptive matter 
covering unit work in Democracy, conser- 
vation, international understanding, Euro- 
pean correspondence projects, as well as an 
outline of social studies courses. A Christ- 
mas supplement, colored, gave greetings to 
all in the system, not neglecting to mention 
that it was also Hanukkah. 


One of the more interesting exchanges to 
come to the Editor’s desk is the Stamfordian 
from the Stamford School in England. It 
is a 64%2x8 inch printed magazine with 
cover and, with the exception of the first 
page, an editorial, is run in 6-point type, 
double columns to the page. There are no 
articles, stories, or poems but it is replete 
with news of the school and of the alumni. 
In this country it would be considered more 
a news magazine than a straight magazine. 
It suffers from a common complaint of those 
who work with school papers in the United 
States in that at no spot in the entire pub- 
lication is there the slightest indication as 
to its address. The coverage of the school’s 
activities in every field is commendable, 
nothing having been left out. Even the 
school dormitories make their reports. Of 
significance to the alumni is the section de- 
voted to their interests. It is labelled, “Old 
Stamfordian’s Club” and a few alumni 
magazines on the college level in this coun- 
try cover more than is found on its pages. 
This phase of American publications is 
sadly neglected. It is probable this maga- 
zine has as much circulation among the 
alumni as it has in the school. 

The magazine’s editors went back 25 
years into their files and came up with the 
happenings of the Christmas term in 1925. 
The same issue in 1900 bemoaned the fact 
that, “In issuing the first number of an- 
other year, the Editors cannot help express- 
ing their disappointment at the fact that 
their venture has resulted in a loss, as will 
be seen by the balance sheet.” Student pub- 
lications have come a long way since 1900 


Five 








Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Amy L. Weeks, Adviser to The Hill- 
house Gleam, the magazine of Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Coun., and the members of her staff, the poetry on this page was 
selected for the current issue of The Review. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Brilliant, garnish splashing hues 
Of glittering glass mingle and fuse 
With merry, lively, lilting songs, 
Dazzling radiant childish throngs. 











Slowly, sluggishly, it heavily starts; 

An excited stir this motion imparts. 
Gradually gaining, it soon is gliding, 

’Mid gleeful shouts from those gaily riding. 







Faster and faster, swiftly rounding, 

It whirls and twirls, to the music bounding. 
Horses and lions in a high-stepping prance, 
Breathless, wide-eyed children entrance. 







Leaping to the tinkling, twinkling airs, 

While the rhythmical beating pounds and blares, 
On and on they flying race, 

But finally red stallions shorten their pace. 







Slowly, uncertainly, they haltingly trot, 
Distressing every saddened tot. 
Faltering fitfully, they pause midst a hop, 


Then abandon the race—and awkwardly stop. 
Betty Daly 
Gleam 
Hillhouse High School 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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A SONNET 
Upon a snow-capped mountain crag there rests 
An aged eagle, wearied of the air, 
Who, seeing death approaching, seeks a lair 
Among the jagged peaks and lofty crests 
Of somber mountains, where the ancient nests, 
Built by his clan in days gone by, lie bare 
And ragged in the sun’s reflected glare; 
And here in peace he leaves life’s trying tests. 











His sun-bleached bones shall soon be gone from sight, 
And yet his soul shall happily linger on 
To haunt those mountain glens and fog-wreathed peaks 
Where in his youth, with swift and graceful flight, 
He darted here and there and then was gone, 
And broke the death-like silence with his shrieks. 


Nelson James Dunford 
Gleam 
Hillhouse High School 


New Haven, Connecticut 
7 y g 
LIMITS 
A pebble is tossed into a pond. 
A little splash dimples the smooth surface, 



















And ripples spread in everwidening rings 
Until they are broken by the sands. 


A man is born into the sea of time. 
His years make a small splash in those vast waters, 
But his thoughts and deeds, inspiring other men, 
May circle and grow and find no boundaries. 
Jean Bilinski 


Gleam 
Hillhouse High School 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Y Yq 7 


TWO TARGETS 
A child held the bow, 


And, aiming one straight arrow 


At a distant tree, 
Pulled with all his might, 
And shot it through the sunshine. 







But it fell to the ground 
Far short of its mark. 


A man took the bow, 

And with another arrow 
Stood, his back to the sun 

To shade his eyes, 

And, aiming at a nearer mark, 
Drew with confidence 

And a measure of his strength. 


He embedded it in the soft wood 


Of a decaying post. 
Jacquelyn Shappell 
Gleam 
Hillhouse High School 


New Haven, Connecticut 
7 7 7 


MATERIALISM 


There was once a country garden 

Proud with budding rose and royal dahlia, 
And all who saw it marvelled, 

Saying, “How proud the farmer must be 
To have such lovely flowers!” 

Soon a weed sprang up, 

Choking a rose with hungry grasp, 

And the farmer quickly pulled it, 
Chuckling, “That’s that.” 


Then another came, and another, and another, 
Till, weary with pulling, he let them grow: 

“I make much more with my beans.” 

And some, whose hearts had found pleasure 
And comfort from the burdens of day 

When passing the farmer’s garden, 

Saw with sorrow the victory of the weeds, 

But, having no right to intrude, 


Sighed, and went their ways. 
Walter Varenka 


Gleam 
Hillhouse High School 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Publishing a Brochure 


By JOHN F. SCHRODT 


Adviser, The School Spirit 
Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


EW high schools realize or acknowl- 
F edge the help which the city news- 

papers and radio stations give them 
in the publicizing of plays, athletic events, 
and other extra-curricular activities. 

If schools had to pay newspapers for the 
vast amount of free promotion they receive 
through the daily papers and radio programs 
they would perhaps have to pay thousands 
of dollars—and the average school could not 
afford it. 

There is, however, one thing that every 
high school can do to help the newspapers 
and radio stations with publicity for ath- 
letic events. That is by publishing a brochure 
A brochure is 


merely a booklet giving data about the par- 


about their major teams. 


ticular team. This assists the sports writers 
and announcers greatly in covering a game, 


or writing a story. 


Colleges and universities have been pub- 
lishing this information for years in their 
promotional offices, but few high schools in 
the country have taken the time to do it. 


Such a brochure can easily be made as a . 


class project by a journalism class or a class 
in English. Of course, there is no direct 
profit in it for either the class or the school, 
but it is excellent public relations and will 


indirectly pay the school. 


HE brochure can be mimeographed on 
It should have an 
attsactive cover with a picture of the team, 


8’, by 11 paper. 


school, playing field, or of some other re- 
lated subject. 


The first part of the brochure should be 
devoted to general information about the 
school, its location, radio stations, local pa- 
pers, nickname of the team, seating ca- 
pacity of the field and so on. Following 
this there should be a listing of the sched- 
ules of all the teams such as the reserve 
team, the cub team, freshman team, and 


the varsity. 


Next, at least a half page should be de- 
voted to a biography of each of the school’s 
coaches. Each biography should include the 
colleges the coach attended, the length of 
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time he has been at the school, his marital 
status, his past success as a coach, and any 
other information which would be of in- 
terest to the press or radio. 

The roster of the varsity team should 
come next. It should be accurate and should 
include the names of the players, jersey 
numbers, age, height, weight, class, and 
whether or not the player is a returning 
letterman. It is rather difficult to give a 
short biography of each player in football 
because of the number, but it is not much 
trouble to write a paragraph on each varsity 
player on the basketball team. If you can 
include the rosters of the minor teams it is 
good, but this is not always possible because 
of the constant changing. 


OMETHING that is really in demand 
and appreciated by the press is the re- 
sults of the games played in the past. It 


may take a great deal of work to gather 
this the first year a brochure is published, 
but if kept up from year to year, it is not 
much trouble. 


There are many other things that can 
be included in the brochure if effort and 
expenses are no items. Such things as the 
history of the school, highlights from the 
last year’s season, and prospects for the new 


year, are all helpful to the press. 

As previously stated, few high schools 
go to the trouble to put out a brochure. 
However, with the hope that other schools 
might get the idea, it is a good policy to 
send a brochure to the high school news- 
paper of each rival school on the team’s 


schedule. 


include all radio stations and newspapers in 


Naturally, your circulation will 


and around your city, and stations and news- 
papers connected with the cities in which 
your team plays. Press associations also need 
to be remembered. 

The cost of such a brochure will not be 
over twenty dollars for a hundred copies. 
The money should come from the athletic 
council, but the work and credit needs to go 
to the school newspaper or class that under- 
takes the project. 


Editors Interview Faye Emerson 


Emerson Pepsi-Cola Television Show where he supervised a “mass interview.” 


Quenton Reynolds served as “schoolmaster” to five student editors on a recent Faye 


The veteran 


reporter and author found the tables turned for the talent selected through the CSPA office 
needed little or no instruction to carry out its mission. 

The student editors and their Advisers were brought to New York for the show and 
entertained royally while they were in the City. From left to right they are: Karl Wede- 
meyer, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y.; Doyle Fosso, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Susan Shepard, High School, Highland Park, N. J.; Quenton Reynolds, 
Faye Emerson, Clifford Ridley, Staples High School, Stamford, Conn., and Betty Lee 
Stubendek, Julia Richman High School, New York, N. Y. 


Seven 








Vital Statistics Pertaining to Yearbooks fi 


Type of Book 


Printed 
Yearbook 


Lithographed 


Yearbook 


Eight 


CLASSIFICATION 


Jr.-Sr. H. S. 


Vocational 


Boys’ Private 
Girls’ Private 


Jr. College 
Sr. College 
Sch. of Edu. 
Central 
Elementary 


Co-Ed Private 


Sr. H. S. 
Se. #1. S. 
Sr. H. S. 
Sr. H. S. 
Sr. H. S. 
Sr. H. S. 
Jr. H. S. 
Jr.-Sr. H. S. 


Vocational 


Boys’ Private 
Girls’ Private 


Jr. Colleges 
Sr. Colleges 
Sch. of Edu. 
Central 
Elementary 


Co-Ed Private 


So many questions have been asked about the st 
answer them all at once. These cover the 831 enjyes. 
compiled from the Entry Forms accompanying thpbo 
in Columbia College with a yen for statistics, sandicl 





AVERAGED DATA 








Class Entries | Staff | Copies — Pages $ Per Copy | Income | Expenditures 
) a 

2500 22 24 | 1430 151 3.94 $5438. $5511. 
1501-2500 36 27 | 1364 158 3.19 5282. 5337. 
901-1500 79 36 810 147 3.08 4093. 3897. 
601-900 66 27 | 538 110 3.23 2948. 2910. 
301-600 81 32 395 104 3.17 2159. 1357. 
300 or less 74 25 299 84 2.18 1675. 1623. 
: ll 19 708 65 1.10 1703. 1541. 
21 27 563 111 2.78 2743. 2616. 

° 7 32 1074 88 3.88 2774. 2637. 

: 26 18 901 172 6.05 5816. 5702. 

. | 26 19 837 139 5.22 4221. 3965. 

‘ F<, 18 | 1083 194 5.44 6417. 6211. 

: 6 19 995 258 6.12 8748. | 8447. 
12 25 602 154 4.90 5510. 5293. 

7 21 | 291 74 2.75 1758. 1667. 

| 20 — 100 — 1628. | 1628. 

6 16 209 110 4.25 | 2724. | 2449. 

| | 

2500 bel 24 | 1225 160 3.55 6075. | 6040. 
1501-2500 13 50 2199 167 3.46 4788. 5028. 
901-1500 | 28 34 848 138 3.20 3845. | 3570. 
601-900 37 29 547 120 3.25 2611. 2571. 
301-600 43 42 285 86 3.61 2071. 2153. 
300 or less 55 28 269 78 2.65 1444. | 1252. 
. 3 43 1037 66 1.33 781. | 781. 
13 31 | 359 56 | 3.50 | 2091. | 1966. 

. 5 | 23 | 1500 120 2.00 3200. | 3200. 

- i 15 | 738 | 136 | 4.45 4064. | 3837. 
eee eee? ay ae 100 5.12 4495, 4231, 

. ps TO 18 378 124 4.30 1926. | 1869. 

- a. 16 656 172 5.16 2992. | 3004. 

. 6 | 2 | 450 | 132 | 5.00 3080. 2792. 

° | 18 22 | 271 72 1.75 1165. | 1078. 

; rh ek ae 60 60 526. | 302. 

. eu 7 288 68 3.25 1700. | 1630. 
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fntered in the 1950 Critique and Contest 


gst of yearbooks that the CSPA office decided to 
unes in the 1950 Critique and Contest. They were 
thhbooks. One of the staff, Albert L. Zucca, a junior 
uliched the compilation in between his other duties. 





CLASSIFICATION AVERAGED DATA 
Type of Book School Class Entries Staff | Copies Sold| Pages $ Per Copy | Income | Expenditures 
| | Pork oe : | 
Printed Sr. H. S. 2500 21 31 | 590 84 | 3.90 | $1840. $1836. 
Classbook Sr. H.S. | 1501-2500 | 10 40 | 499 | 122 5.25 | 3309. | 2903. 
Sr. H. S. 901-1500 9 | 38 | 273 108 | 5.65 | 2450. 2333. 
Sr. H. S. 601-900 2 35 | 243 | 150 | 1.50 4443, 4454. 
Sr. H. S. 301-600 2 19 333 100 | 2.25 1672. 1737. 
Sr. H. S. 300 or less 2 16 | 74 96 2.50 | 1392. 1423. 
Vocational | ‘ a 30 | 197 S| «| «me 1219. 
Jr-Sr.H.S. | . l 38 210 106 4.50 2632. 2632. 
Jr. H. S. | . 2 24 423 66 1.45 890. 890. 
Jr. College | ; 2 18 506 88 2.50 1450. | 1423. 
Co-Ed. Private 2/|wil me 110 2.60 1562. 1500. 
Elementary - 2) via &] tm] we ie 
| ae | | 
Lithographed Sr. H. S. 2500 2| @ 6235 | 88 | 160 | 1015. | 1024. 
Classbook Sr. H. S. 1501-2500; 2 | 20 | 456 | 116 | 465 | 2683. | 2550. 
Sr. H. S. 901-1500; 4 | 50 583 114 | 3.50 | 2578. | 2605. 
Sr. H. S. | 601-900 | 1 | 21 ] 235 | 2 | 400 | 1406. | 1310 
Sr. H. S. 301.600 | 2 | 32 106 | 990 | 487 | 592. | 566. 
Co-Ed. Private | ‘ . ££. eS 0 | wi 1s | 621. | 609. f 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Miscellaneous: | Elementary | : i * 20 200 | 100 | 25 | — oe. | 
Printed and | | | | 
Mimeographed | Camp | . 2 | 33 40 | 60 | 200 | 918 | 926, 
| | | 











Blank spaces indicate that sufficient information was not available on the Entry Forms. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


When Rebecca J. Estey, Adviser to the 
Hilltop Star of the Passaic, N. J., Senior 
High School, selected the editorials for the 
November issue, she found so much valuable 
material in the exchanges at her dispoasl that 
she made her returns in two sections, 
“World Problems” and “School Problems.” 
A favorable opportunity was awaited for the 
printing of the latter. They are offered with 
our thanks and appreciation in this issue. 


GIVE US A GREEN LIGHT 


Of all the Passaicites who have to be per- 
suaded to work for a new high school, 
P.H.S. students should need the least in- 
ducement. They know what the present 
school is like. They’ve worked in its poorly- 
lit schoolrooms, studied behind its crowded 
classes, marched in its musty gymnasium, 
recited in its dark basement, waited in line 
at its pigmy-sized lunch counters, and 
crossed to its ancient Annex. 

Surely 1,300 students deserve something 
more than an architect’s drawing and an 
“Oh Promise Me” from their city. They 
realize that they won’t be able to attend 
school in a modernistic building of tomor- 
row, but they want such a building for the 
students who will follow them. If some 
pupils don’t seem excited about a new school, 
maybe ten years of saying “when we get the 
new high school . . . ”, has cooled their 
enthusiasm. 

We as students are grateful to the Board 
of Education for giving us a chance to pro- 
mote our cause with the citizenry and to ex- 
press interest in the new building project. 
We want to make sure that the “building of 
tomorrow” does not remain as such. 

The Hilltop Star 


Passaic Senior High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


GENTLEMEN, GROW UP! 


Here’s a sentence with which college 
The sen- 


tence is, “List the colleges to which you have 


course seniors are all too familiar. 


applied, indicating your order of prefer- 
ence.” 

This sentence can be found on any appli- 
cation for college board examinations. Stu- 
dents list the schools to which they have ap- 
plied so that the College Board Examination 
Center can send the results of each pupil’s 
test to his chosen colleges. Students indi- 
cate their order of preference so that they 


Ten 


may receive letters which say, 

“Since you have not indicated Syracuse 
University as your sole first choice, we have 
put your name on a reserve list which we 
will not refer to until July. We advise you 
to contact other colleges which you have 
listed above ours.” Syracuse is only one of 
many schools whose applicants have received 
this type of letter. 

A few years ago, the College Board Cen- 
ter was deluged with protests because so 
many students were being refused at univer- 
sities which were listed as second or third 
choice. To remedy this, applicants are now 
permitted to list three schools as first choice. 
But now colleges demand to be listed as 
“sole” first choice. 


What is the student supposed to do—put 
all his hope in one top college at which he 
may be rejected? If he is rejected, does he 
stand a chance of being accepted by his 
second choice college? 

Of all the existing petty rivalries, this one 
It would appear that 
college officials are acting more immature 


is the most vicious. 


than the students they profess to educate. 


The Hilltop Sta 
Passaic Senior High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


DEPARTMENT RECEIVES SUPPORT 
FOR DISCIPLINARY ACTION 
TAKEN RECENTLY 


To the Athletic Board: 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
express our wholehearted approval of the 
disciplinary action taken by you last week in 
the dropping of three basketball players 
from the roster for the South Side game and 
the dropping from athletics for the remain- 
der of this year of another player. We wish 
to congratulate you for taking this step al- 
though you were quite aware that it would 
probably mean the loss of an important city 
series contest. It was a tough, heartbreaking 
decision to make, but one that was necessary 
to demonstrate to athletes that the rules 
made by athletic officials, coaches, and play- 
ers themselves must be obeyed. 


Although it did mean the loss of the 
South Side game, had you not taken such 
action you would most likely have lost much 
of the respect you have gained from all 
sides by making this move. Although a few 
dissenters feel that the offense did not war-- 
rant the punishment, we think that most of 


the student bodies of North Side and the 
other city high schools and the general pub- 
lic are in common agreement that the action 
was justified. Last Friday night’s loss was 
hard to take, but the molding of one’s char- 
acter is far more important and much longer 
lasting than any sporting activity. 

We realize that North Side is not the 
only city high school at which athletes have 
broken training rules, and we are proud of 
you for taking the lead in insisting that 
With all the 
emphasis which has been attached to sports 


these rules be adhered to. 


lately, it is comforting to know that the 
Redskins have coaches whose prime interest 
in sports is the building of men, not the 
winning of games. 

We desire to extend to you our support 
in this matter and invite the rest of the stu- 
dent body to do likewise. 
a grand job of character-molding and body- 


You are doing 


building. Keep up the good work; and let 
us continue to be proud and honored to say, 
“We go to North Side, the school that 
knows and does its job.” 


The Northerner 
North Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SWEETHEART’S SAINT? 
Saint Valentine’s Good Intentions Cause 
W ar on Defenseless Romeo’s Savings 


Whose side is Saint Valentine on, any- 


way? 

No doubt he has many friends among 
florists, confectioners, and fair young Juliets, 
but how do the Romeos feel about it? The 
modern Cupid has mastered the art of shoot- 
ing his arrows with one hand while reaching 
into pocketbooks with the other. 

Do you think Saint Valentine realized 
what he started? It’s getting so bad that 
even Grandma sulks for days and refuses to 
darn Grandpa’s socks if he neglects to buy 
her a five pound box of candy. 

Can you visualize Mark Anthony sending 
Cleopatra a cargo of Messina oranges, or 
Napoleon presenting Josephine with a hunk 
of Roquefort cheese? Of course not. In 
those days a fellow merely sent a card to 
the object of his affection. But now! If 
the poor boy doesn’t come up with a 25 cent 
greeting card, and at least a bouquet of 
roses or a box of candy, the girl considers 
herself jilted. 

Can’t we go back to the good old days 
when romance didn’t carry a price tag? 

—Norma Knudsen 


Proviso Pageant 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 
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“Early Bird’’---1951 


The 1951 Yearbook of the Lockport, IIli- 
nois, Township High School has already 
been enrolled in the 17th Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest by Mrs. Mildred 
Krusa Shoop, the Adviser. 


More than a score of inquiries have been 
received to date for the 1951 circulars which 
will not be ready until May. Included are 
a number from colleges and universities. De- 
spite the fact that the CSPA has not en- 
tered the college field, with the exception 
of the Teachers Colleges and Junior Col- 
leges and certain institutions that stress 
teacher training, a growing number of re- 
quests for rating are being received each 
It is probable the 


matter will receive the early consideration 


of the Advisory Board. 


year from these levels. 


Changes at Conrad 


During the past two years, after consid- 
erable study on the part of the Board of 
Publications of the Henry C. Conrad High 
School, Wilmington, Del., Miss Anna Au- 
telli, the chairman, has announced that in- 
stead of having two issues of a magazine, 
the Conradian, they would publish a year- 
book to be called the Conradian and a news- 
paper, the Smoke Signal, which will come 
out six times a year. 


The spring, 1950, issue of the magazine 
was the last. This has been submitted for 
rating in the 27th Annual CSPA Contest. 
The Conradian, the 1951 yearbook, will be 
entered in the 17th Annual Yearbook Crit- 
ique and Contest, the deadline for which 
will be July 1, 1951. 


Help ‘Voice of America’ 


At the request of the U. S. State De- 
parment’s, Voice of America, the CSPA ar- 


ranged for the appearance of student editors 
from the Chieftain, Sewanahaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y., and the Polygon 
of Poly Prep, Brooklyn, N. Y., on a recent 
program. 

Dr. Hugh Flaherty of Sewanahaka, and 
Mr. C. S. Mitchell of Poly Prep made the 


selections in their respective schools. 


This is one of several occasions on which 
the CSPA has placed the State Department 
in touch with schools or provided material 


tor the overseas interpretation of American 


life. 
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Sixth ‘Home’ of CSPA on Columbia 
Campus Since 1925 Provides 
Commodious Quarters 


VER the Christmas holidays, the 

CSPA office was moved from Fay- 

erweather Hall to 415 West 117th 
Street. Practically all the work was done 
by the students who constitute the office 
staff. This included not only the actual 
moving but, in addition, considerable paint- 
ing of floors, walls and ceilings to make 
the new quarters more habitable and at- 
tractive. Some carpenter work had to be 
done also and considerable planning for the 
proper arrangement of the furniture for ef- 
ficiency reasons. 

This followed the usual practice of the 
Association of giving employment to stu- 
dents wherever it is possible for them to be 
used. It helped also in keeping the costs 
of moving and renovation within the limits 
of the slender budget. 

The new offices are located in a building 
that is one of a series of residences known 
as “Dean’s Row” on the north side of 117th 
Street between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Morningside Drive. They have been ac- 
quired gradually by the University and as 
soon as their usefulness as residences has 
passed they have been assigned to various 
academic enterprises. They face the Men’s 
and Women’s Faculty Club and the Brander 
Mathews Theatre. Two are still residences, 
that occupied by President Russell of Teach- 
ers College and another by Dean Emeritus 
Finch of the School of Engineering. 

The CSPA offices are on the second floor 
of what was once the home of the late Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia College. His parlor 
has been divided into two offices, one of 
which is used by the Director and the other 
by the secretary and financial clerk. In the 
rear is the dining room now used for files 
and as a workroom. The old pantry houses 
the storage bins for supplies and the ad- 
dressograph machine and stencil cabinets. 
Between the two rooms was once an open 
hall. This has been partitioned and now 
provides a long, wide hall, lined with book- 
cases for the storage of student publications. 
The panelled walls, fireplaces, mirrors and 
other features of a New York town house 
have been adapted to good advantage and 
the present arrangement is the most com- 
modious and satisfactory of any yet experi- 


enced by the Association. 


HE CSPA began its work on a small 

table in the corner of an office in East 
Hall, now known as Alumni House, in the 
autumn of 1924. By December, 1925, it 
shared an office with a French and a His- 
tory professor in 304 University Hall. 
When John Jay Hall was opened, it moved 
to the fourth floor where all the under- 


graduate activities were located. It occu- 
pied Room 406 from 1927 until November, 
1935, when the office was needed for addi- 
tional College work. 

Space was found at 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, a large room vacated by the Fine Arts 
Department, where the Association re- 
mained until the building underwent a com- 
plete post-war renovating in 1946. The 
CSPA moved upstairs to offices in rooms 
320-24 in January, 1947. 


were small and the increased activity of the 


These quarters 


Association made a change imperative. So 
at Christmas-time, 1950, everything was 
transferred to the new headquarters which 
was pictured on the front cover of the Feb- 
ruary Review. 

The mailing address is now Box 11, Low 
Memorial Library, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. Actually, there is no 
change in this respect because the same box 
has been assigned to the CSPA for the past 
fifteen years though it has not been listed 
on either stationery or in The Review. Re- 
gardless of the designation, all mail reaches 
the Association because deliveries on the 
main Campus are made only to the central 
post office. The new quarters have the usual 
city postal deliveries but as there are times 
when the student helpers are not on duty, 
packages, special delivery and other such 
types of mail requiring signatures cannot 
be received. For this reason, all mail should 
be sent to Box 11. 


A copy of The School Press Review was 
requested recently by the Association of 
Authors and Publishers in Italy. They are 
interested in subscribing to a number of 
magazines published outside that country 
which might be suitable for their work. A 
copy was promptly dispatched to their head- 
quarters in Rome. 











The features in this issue of The Review 
were selected from two private boys’ schools. 
Just One More Thing is a regular column 
in The Cupola, newspaper of The Salisbury 
School, Salisbury, Connecticut, written by 
Donald Thomas. The verse, also a regular 
column, comes from The Polygon, of Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School in 
Brooklyn. (The poet is Richard Koster.) 
Mr. William G. Thompson is Adviser at 
Salisbury, and Mr. C. S. Mitchell at Poly 
Prep. Both newspapers have won high hon- 
ors at CSPA Conventions. 


JUST ONE MORE THING 

Once upon a time, way back in the 
eighteenth century, when the clavichord was 
popular and the juke box with the colored 
bubbles had not yet come into being, there 
lived in the thick jungles of the Belgian 
Congo a great and ferocious lion called Boo 
Boo. Now I would have you understand 
that Boo Boo was just no ordinary ferocious 
lion; Boo Boo had talent. He could sing, 
play the harpsichord and interpret T. S. 
Eliot, which, you must agree, was outstand- 
ing for such an animal. 

Boo Boo, however, with all his talented 
gifts was not a happy lion. You ask why? 
Because no one would ever listen to Boo 
Boo. No, even his best friend wouldn’t tell 
him. Perhaps he needed a chat with his 
psychoanalyst. He did not know. All he 
knew was that every time he sang something, 
all plant and animal life would disappear. 
Perhaps he should change his toothpaste. He 
did not know that either. Indeed he was 
the unhappiest of unhappy lions. 

What could he do besides take it in his 
stride? He must find out what made all 
the plants and animals run away. So— 
through the woods went Boo Boo, hippidy- 
hop, hippidy-hop, hippidy-hop. Soon he en- 
countered a duck with a bald head and green 
feathers, waddling along a field. Slowly 
and stealthily Boo Boo crept up to the duck 
and said in a low caressing voice, “Please, 
Mr. Duck, will you listen to me sing?” 

“Get away from me, boy, you bother 
me,” said the duck without turning its head. 

“But sir . . !” cried Boo Boo. 

“Take your troubles to the chaplain, 
buddy,” returned the duck as he waddled 
away. As you can see, this was quite a 
blow to Boo Boo, and so he sat down and 
thought. But then he remembered that he 
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was a lion and that lions did not think. 
So—he rose and journeyed onward. And 
in his travels, he happened upon an alley 
cat calmly sitting on a bit of cactus. The 
cat (alley) took one look at Boo Boo and 
said, “No, I will not hear you sing, Klondike 
Harry,” and was gone. 

To say the least, this was getting rather 
discouraging, and Boo Boo knew it, but he 
simply went forward. The jungle became 
thicker and more dense, and pretty soon 
Boo Boo began to see monkeys and parrots 
just like the ones in the comic books. And, 
perchance, as he was making his way 
through the brush, he spotted a small mouse 
sitting on the lowest branch of a eucalyptus 
tree with a martini in his hand. Taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, Boo Boo began to 
sing without any questions. The mouse 
neither moved nor said anything, but simply 
sat there and pathetically sipped his mar- 
tini. And, when Boo Boo had finished, the 
mouse still did not move. 

“Why did you not run away?” asked Boo 
Boo. 


“Well, you see,” said the mouse, “I’ve 
Fy ’ 


been sick.” 


THIRTY SECONDS TO A MORE 
POWERFUL VOCABULARY 


The need for Vocab. on this glob-ia 
Is apparent without any prob-ia, 
But I’d like an excuse 


For the everyday use 
Of a word like “ophidiophobia.” 


There is always a grimace of pain-ia 
When one comes to the word “kleptomania” 
For only a tough bird 

Can consider the word 


Without giving his brain quite a strain-ia. 


“Enthology, philology, Egyptian archaeol- 
ogy; 
Geology, psychology, crustacean embryol- 
ogy”; 
You learn a lot of words to increase your 
knowlogy? 
But if words you must try to assault, 
You'll find that you'll stay clear of fault 
If you take all the “ism’s,” 
The “‘ist’s,” and the “schism’s” 
Along with a large grain of salt. 


TO MY EDITOR 


You bid me try, each week, to write 
A column, witty, gay and bright; 

A column (quite an order tall), 
Offending none, amusing all; 

A heavy cross, a hapless plight. 


And so I sit long in the night 
Beside my dim and flickering light 
In servile answer to your call; 


You bid me try. 


And when the deadline is in sight 

My soul is filled with pangs of fright. 

You say I must get on the ball, 

And I in turn must try to stall. 

But now it’s done, I’m glad all right 
You bid me try. 





EPITAPH 


Here comes the van to get him; his simple 
mind is spent; 

To poetry his intellect was certainiy not 
bent. 

He scratched all night upon a pad, his 
critics to enthuse; 

But when they cruelly scorned his work, 
he simply blew a fuse. 


DIEGO AT THE BAT 


The boys were playing stickball on that 
bright and sunny day, 

When up stepped Don Diego and said he 
would like to play. 

As he strode into position he informed all 
present that 

They were certain to learn something with 
Diego at the bat. 


In Don Diego’s manner there was ease and 
there was grace, 

On Don Diego’s lip a sneer, a smile upon 
his face; 

In his eye there was defiance when the 
pitcher threw the sphere, 

And he sent it through a window in the 
upper bleacher tier. 


For someone in this favored school the sun 
is shining bright, 

Oh! somewhere men are laughing, and 

teachers’ hearts are light; 

And somewhere gloom is shattered by a pu- 
pil’s joyful shout, 

But Don Diego is not happy — he has 


knocked a window out. 
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The March of Books 


Backgrounding Sports News 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK. 
By Frank G. Menke. New York: A. S. 
Barnes. 326 pp. $5. 

Frank G. Menke’s new book is a bonanza 
for the sports writer. In it, he’ll find facts 
about official records to background sports 

stories and sports col- 
umns. Amateur and 
professional writers 
alike will find rich ore 
in this lode of data. 
Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, The All- 
Sports Record Book 
first was published in 
Laurence K. Camptell 1930 but discontinued 
six years later. The new edition gives details 
not only on major sports, but also on many 
others—birling, curling, hurling, and others. 

High school coaches as well as sports 
writers will find much to share with the 
sports-minded public in this comprehensive 
source of sports information, records, and 
unusual facts. 

HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING 
COPY THAT SELLS. By Frank E. Fehl- 
man. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 352 
pp. $5. 

CHECK LISTS OF ADVERTISING 
ESSENTIALS. By C. B. Larrabee, Henry 
Williams Marks, Harold J. Swart. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. 328 pp. $4.75. 

CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESS- 
FUL MARKETING. By Hector Lazo. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 261 pp. 
$4.75. 

Three notable books have been added to 
Printer’s Ink Business Bookshelf. Each is 
intended primarily for the advertising man. 
Each, however, should interest many a lay- 
man. 

Fehlman’s book, for example, should help 
the high school advertising manager. The 
writer’s formula deals with the size, head- 
line, frequency, and wordage of the adver- 
tisement. His “helps for the copy writer” 
give some significant information on con- 
sumer research, and two chapters are de- 
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vote] to Low men and women in four dif- 
ferent buying groups react to advertising. 

More than three-fourths of Fehlman’s 
book consists of case histories, dealing with 
different types of business—bakeries, insur- 
ance, jewelry, and the like. Lazo’s Case 
Histories of Successful Marketing examines 
55 problems in pricing, merchandising, mar- 
keting, packaging, and the like—and not 
with just the advertising phases. 


Check Lists of Advertising Essentials pro- 
vides pointers on planning, preparation, pro- 
duction, preservation, promotion, and profit. 
Intended for professional advertising men, 
it can be examined with advantage by school 
press advisers and mature advertising man- 
The amateurs should take the book 
in small doses, but they will find much to 


agers. 


help them in improving their advertising in 
the school press. 

HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUSI. 
NESS. By J. K. Lasser. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 350 pp. $3.95. 

Producing a student publication is a small 
business. Perhaps it’s smaller than the kind 
of business J. K. Lasser, business consultant 
and certified public accountant, has in mind. 
Be that as it may, the adviser who reads 
this book should be well prepared for school 
press business problems. 

For example, the chapter on good account- 
ing and business records is one which might 
merit careful scrutiny. As a reference for 
businessmen, of course, the book is excellent 
throughout and contains an impressive bib- 
liography. Few high school students are 
ready for this type of book; many a teacher 
might be better off financially if he would 
give heed to the substantial advice given be- 
tween the two covers. 

PRINTING TYPES AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. By Stanley Hlasta. Pitts- 
burgh: Carnegie Press. 304 pp. $7.50. 

Excellent though Hlasta’s book is, it prob- 
ably is beyond many school press advisers 
and staff members. Those who have studied 
the graphic arts, of course, will value the 
book—and certainly yearbook publishers can 


learn much from it. 

Considerable emphasis is given by the 
author to book and magazine faces and 
characteristics and uses. Students of typog- 
raphy in colleges as well as in printing plants 
will find Printing Types and How To Use 
Them of real value. 

COMMUNICATION WITHIN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Raymond W. Peters. New 
York: Harper. 197 pp. $3. 

Increasing attention is being given to in- 
ternal public relations. Management is do- 
ing more and more to develop an under- 
standing between employers and employee. 
Hence, Peter’s Communication Within In- 
dustry is timely. 

After stating the problem the author dis- 
cusses media and methods, examining writ- 
He 


discusses intramanagement communication, 


ten, visual, and oral communication. 


union methods, and presents significant con- 
clusions. It’s a worthwhile book for schools 
of journalism, too advanced for many high 
school students. 

LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS. 
By Frank Thayer. 
Press. 654 pp. $5. 

First published in 1944, Legal Control 


of the Press immediately was recognized as 


Chicago: Foundation 


one of the outstanding books on the law of 
Authoritative and 
comprehensive, it has been adopted widely 
as a textbook in courses on law of the press 


mass communications. 


in schools of journalism. 

The revised edition brings the book up 
to date, making relatively few other changes. 
Additional attention is given to contempt 
and trial by newspaper as well as to various 
legislative activities affecting the press. A 
substantial book, Legal Control of the Press 
is valuable chiefly to men and women either 
in—or planning to enter—the journalism 
profession. 

ADVENTURES OF A TRAMP 
PRINTER, 1880-1890. By John Edward 
Hicks. Kansas City: Midamericana Press. 
285 pp. $3.75. 

Hardly a man now alive remembers the 
tramp printer. But there’s one exception, 
the author of this book on one kind of 
vanishing American. Luckily, John Edward 
Hicks has taken time to tell more about the 
care and feeding of this once common 
species. 

Itinerant printers once were common. 
They led adventurous lives—and the press 
grew with them. How widely they wan- 
dered is made evident in this informative 
and, at times, entertaining book. 
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With the Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The program which has just been re- 
ceived at the CSPA offices lists a number of 
interesting events, starting at 9:30 in the 
morning, and ending with a dance in the 
evening. Subjects listed for discussion are 
many, among them being Writing Live Edi- 
torials, Make-up and Typography, Sports 
Writing, etc. As delegates register, they 
will designate which ones of a number of 
topics they are most interested in, and the 
program will be planned from these selec- 
tions. 

This regional conference was started in 
1940 by Ludington, Michigan’s, Oriole Life, 
under several local advisers. This meeting 
is considered a preliminary to the two state 
journalistic conferences held in Michigan 
each year, at East Lansing in October, and 


at Ann Arbor in May. 


The program at Traverse City allows time 
for round table discussions, meetings of 
staffs, presentation of awards, and entertain- 
ment. It is hoped that Karl Detzer, roving 
reporter of The Readers’ Digest, will be 
the main speaker at the luncheon. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY TO HAVE 
JOURNALISM MEET APRIL 25— 
Temple University has invited teams of 
seven or fewer members from all high 
schools in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland to compete in the sev- 
enth annual Temple Press Tournament. The 
meeting will be held April 25, from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., in Mitten Hall, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 

There are contests in copyreading, edi- 
torial cartooning, editorial writing, front 
page make-up, news writing, radio news edit- 
ing, and sports interviews. All contestants 
must be high school undergraduates or staff 
members of their school newspapers, or out- 
standing members of a class in journalism. 

The Director, Joseph C. Carter, expresses 
the hope that many advisers will accompany 
their teams and that even those advisers who 
do not enter teams in the competition will 
attend the luncheon and the faculty semi- 
nar, which precedes it. There will be a ci- 
tation at that time of a teacher in that 
geographical area who is considered by his 
fellow-advisers to have made an outstanding 
contribution to school journalism. He may 
be known to them for the excellence of the 
publication which he sponsors, for his suc- 
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cess in dealing with certain difficult situa- 
tions, or for his leadership among teachers 
engaged in journalistic work. 

All the competitive ‘events’ will meet con- 
currently in the forenoon, after which there 
will be a luncheon. In the afternoon, mem- 
bers of the Temple Journalism department 
will meet again with each of the five groups 
cf contestants, analyze the problems of each 
contest, and give their expert opinions on 
how those problems might have been solved. 


PACIFIC SLOPE PRESS MET IN 
SEATTLE, FEBRUARY 23-24—The an- 
nual meeting of The Pacific Slope School 
Press organization met at Seattle on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, with the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Washington 
making a determined effort to secure speak- 
ers who would make the convention one 
long to be remembered. 

Several of the outstanding speakers who 
addressed the delegates were Sam Hayes, 
widely known sportscaster and news com- 
mentator from Hollywood; Norma Mans- 
field, one of the best known contemporary 
writers for American magazines; James Stev- 
ens, who was once named as the one out- 
standing literary figure in the Northwest 
by no less a person than Sinclair Lewis; 
Irwin Caplan, cartoonist; and many out- 
standing advisers to school publications of 
the Pacific coast. 

This organization is one of the healthiest 
of the regional groups in the country, rather 
proudly — and justifiably so — announcing 
that it has now passed the 350 mark in the 
number of secondary publications entered in 
its competitions. 

Several of the speakers are well known 
to the CSPA. On Saturday, Homer Post, 
Adviser to the newspaper at Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, was chairman of a round 
table discussion on sports writing. 


OREGON SCHOLASTIC PRESS OF- 
FERS JOURNALISM AWARDS — For 
the past two months, the 1951 Newspaper 
Improvement Program of the Oregon Scho- 
lastic Press and Association of Journalism 
Advisers has been underway, offering every 
secondary school in Oregon a chance to re- 
ceive an award for progress in journalism. 
The deadline for all entries was April 7. 
Awards this year will be given only on 





improvement of the front page of scholastic 
newspapers. There is no inter-publication 
competition; each periodical competes only 
with itself—as it is now vs. what it was. 
Publication staff members in all Oregon 
schools who will graduate in 1951 are elig- 
ible for senior honors. Nominations for 
these awards were sent in from any high 
school who desired to compete, and certifi- 
cates will later be sent to the winners. 


U. of Cal. Grants Credit for 
Advisers’ Work at Institute 


Academic credit will be given to the Ad- 
visers attending the Spring meeting of the 
Northern Section, California Division of 
NAJD at the University of California, Ber- 
keley, on May 3-5 provided they participate 
in the program to the extent of 12-15 hours 
and pay the necessary registration fee. One 
unit of credit for the work sponsored by the 
Department of Journalism will be given for 
the satisfactory completion of the course 
which will serve as the basis for the three- 
day meeting. 

Plans for the credit-course, unique in 
school press annals, were brought into being 
by the careful presentation of the needs of 
the Advisers to Dr. Robert R. Desmond, 
Chairman of the University’s Department 
of Journalism, by Mrs. Christal Murphy of 
the San Leandro High School. The de- 
tails were worked out by a committee which 
included Mrs. Murphy and Dr. Desmond, 
assisted by Dr. Helen Hammarberg, Di- 
rector of the Extension Division, and Wal- 
ter Fredericks, Director of Publications at 
the University. 


Organized as an “Institute”, the course 
will include sessions on photo-engraving, 
printing and lithography, advertising, pho- 
tography, radio and television, the high 
school paper and its community, creative 
writing, illustration, school administration 
and the school publication, yearbook pro- 
duction problems and other topics. 


Henry D. Benford, Adviser to the High 
Post, Latrobe, Pa., High School, is leaving 
the field of education after 19 years of 
service for an executive position with the 
Vulcan Mold and Iron Company in La- 
trobe. He will join a former high school- 
mate with whom he had worked during the 
’40’s making forms for self-sealing plane 


tanks. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By 


Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 


Drafted by D. D. Wise, Chairman Resolutions Committee 


Lest they be forgotten, The Review reprints here the “Ten Tenets” for those engaged in 
student publications work which were adopted a few years ago by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association. 


These embody the basic principles on which the Advisers Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association have built their structures. There may be some Advisers who 
have never seen these for the field changes with distressing rapidity. Certainly, the current 
editors have not had them called to their attention. 


Together with the “Code of Principles” published last month, they might well be placed 
in a prominent place in the editorial offices for the guidance and information of the present staff. 


WHEREAS, certain principles, practices, and procedures have been developed in the publishing of student publications, and 


WHEREAS, the development has been evolutionary so that these publication principles could be tested in laboratories in the 
school field, and 


WHEREAS, on the occasion of the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, it is expedient and 
timely to summarize the standards of the Association, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED that the following TEN TENETS be adopted as the Philosophy and Standards of this Association: 


TEN TENETS 


. Student publications are the media published for and by students about student activities. 


. Student publications aim to carry accurately good writing in serving the greatest number and in building 


up the honor and good name of the school. 


. Student publications should interpret to their readers and to the general public the idea that the school is 


the hope of American democracy and it therefore expects the active support of all citizens. 


. Student publications are entirely amateur, free from any and all content except that creative work pro- 


duced by students in the school where the publication is issued. 


. Student publications stress their work as avocational for the many and emphasize the vocational phase with 


care and discrimination only for the few whose talents merit specialization. 


. Student publications should evidence originality and individuality insofar as they are an outgrowth of the 


experiences of the staff and readers. 


. Student publications should be an asset to every department in the school and an ally to the school 


authorities. 


. Student publications are a means to the educational development of youth and not an end in themselves. 


. Student publications should encourage the organization of and aid in the promotion of local groups of 
student editors and advisers for the betterment of their own publications. 


. Student publications should foster the idea of playing the game for the fun of playing. 
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Organizing for Staff Responsibility 


(Continued from Page 2) 


manager is an assistant to the business man- 
ager insofar as financial matters are con- 
cerned. He oversees all bookkeeping activi- 
ties, issues monthly statements and makes 
financial estimates and reports to the busi- 
ness manager, the adviser, and the staff. If 
the paper is large and frequently issued, he 
may need assistants. 


The advertising 
manager is in charge of all advertising and 


Advertising Manager. 


is responsible to the business manager. He 
plans the ad campaigns, directs ad solicitors, 
plans ad copy, designates ad make-up on 
dummies for pages three and four, and sees 
that the ad total is kept up to the quota 
set by the department. He also goes out 
with his assistants when they are selling ad- 


vertising space. 
Ad Solicitors. 


workers, preferably two girls and two boys, 
who work under the ad manager in securing 


There are four of these 


the paper’s ads. They must be aggressive, 
businesslike, willing to work after school, 
and make favorable contacts with business 
firms. 


Circulation Manager. The circulation 
manager holds an important position but one 
which is often underestimated. He is in 
charge of all circulation, both in and out- 
of-school subscriptions, and subscription 
campaigns. He prevents all “leaks” in paper 
distribution. He also assists the business 
manager in subscription collections, since 
accuracy in keeping circulation lists up-to- 
date depends upon knowledge of progress 
of collections. The circulation manager is 
responsible to the business manager. 
Circulation Staff. Four staff members who 
work directly under the circulation man- 
ager in getting papers folded, counted, and 
distributed within the school constitute the 
circulation staff. One assistant is designated 
to supervise the mailing of exchanges and 
mail subscriptions and also to organize and 
preserve those exchanges which are received 


in return. 

Typist. The business department needs 
one typist who types circulation lists, bills 
to be sent out to advertisers, and anything 
else which may be needed. 

Members of Both Divisions. A few of 
the staff members cannot be listed specific- 
ally as members of either the editorial or 
business division because they serve both or 
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because they serve as a link between the 
two. 

Print-shop Contact. This person, respon- 
sible to both the managing editor and the 
business manager, bridges the gap between 
the print shop and the staff. He eases fric- 
tion between the two. Trained in both news- 
writing and printing, he works through the 
shop, rewriting heads that won’t fit, seeing 
the ad manager for advertising copy that 
is late, taking heads from the managing 
editor to the shop, and doing any other 
thing that will prevent staff members from 
running to the print shop and the print 
shop from having to send for this and that 
staff member. 

Promotion Manager. The promotion man- 
ager furthers the general welfare of the 
paper through promotion schemes that will 
advertise the paper to the students and con- 
vince business houses of its value as an ad- 
vertising medium. He is responsible to both 
the managing editor and the business man- 
ager. His duties will include such matters 
as helping the business department put over 
a subscription drive, furthering a weekly 
broadcast by the school paper at the local 
radio station, promoting an all-school spell- 
ing bee, and improving the exchange list 


so that better papers will come into the news 


room. 
Art Editor. This editor is in charge of 
all art work that goes into the paper, such 
as cartoons, photographs, and linoleum 
block prints. He works closely with the 
business manager to determine their wants 
and needs, and with the managing editor 
to be sure that the art carries out staff poli- 
cies. He becomes proficient in make-up, 
and is able to give all page editors assistance 
in make-up. He is responsible to the editor- 
in-chief. 

Board of Control. As the size of the staff 
increases and as individual problems of each 
division become more and more foreign to 
the other divisions, there arises a need for 
a co-ordinating agency between the two. The 
board of control compised of the editor-in- 
chief, three members elected by the editorial 
board, three elected by the business division, 
and three representing the student printing 
department acts in this capacity. The editor- 
in-chief presides, a secretary is elected, and 
problems that do not fall solely within the 
specific jurisdiction of any one of the groups 
When 


arguments arise between the two divisions, 


are presented here for settlement. 


when special editions and extra pages are 
being planned, and when major equipment 
needs to be purchased, this board makes the 
decisions. The board meets bi-weekly and 


accurate minutes of the meetings are kept. 


(To be continued in next issue) 


Christmas Issue of ‘Jackson Journal’ 
Attractive Publication of 176 Pages 


NE of the most unusual publications 
which has come to the SPCA offices 


in a long time is the December 7, 1950, issue 


of The Jackson Journal, from the Stone- 
wall Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia. Stuart P. Armstrong is adviser, 
and deserves the heartiest of congratulations 
on what must have been a_ stupendous 
amount of labor. 

The publication is in magazine format, 
the pages measuring about 12 by 8 inches, 
and run to the extraordinary number of 176. 
The contests are divided into 22 sections, 
ranging through news, secondary news, 
sports, editorials, outside activities, music 
and drama, literary contributions, interviews, 
and features. Generally speaking, the illus- 
trations—and there are dozens of them— 
are clear, and all are definitely connected 


with the school and the news. 

So far as any specific section deserves 
special commendation, the poetry, it seems 
to this writer, at least, is varied, strong, 
virile, and far removed from the average 
standard of adolescent verse. In fact, all 
the creative writing shows imagination, orig- 
inality, and no little skill in translating imag- 
ination and originality into effective ex- 
pression. 

Nor should we fail to comment upon the 
advertising and business staff: aside from 
collecting together such a wealth of news 
and features, there was the cost of publica- 
tion to take into consideration; that it was 
successfully dealt with is evidenced by the 
number of advertisements, which is astonish- 
ing and almost dizzying. 
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CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


for uniformity of style in 


the preparation of copy 


20c to Members 
80c to Others 


A new edition with a new section on the 
lead paragraph is about to come 
from the press 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 

eee 

Orders for June delivery should be placed 

at once. 
eee 

Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 

* = ae 

The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 

silver base. 
$1.20 to member schools only 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (__) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 


Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.20. (Fed. tax incl.) Adviser’s permission required. 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 75c. 


Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 


Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 








NEXT ON THE PROGRAM....... 


The 


I7th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


Deadline: July 1, 1951 Ratings Announced: October 12, 1951 


Contest Announcements, including Entry Forms, will be mailed to all schools on or about May 1, 1951. If the An- 
nouncement is not received within a reasonable length of time, please request an additional copy prior to the Deadline. 


Starting with 105 entries in the first Critique and Contest in 1935, the number of entries has risen steadily to 831 in 
1950. There were 167 more entries in 1950 than in 1949. 


YEARBOOK FUNDAMENTALS, a 40-page booklet of information on the preparation and production of annuals, 


including the itemized scoring section with the Judges’ comments, is forwarded to all participants after the Contest. 
£ £ g P Pp 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


COMING..... 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association with a nation-wide membership of 1400 Advisers to 
student publications, has authorized 


A Gold Medal for Outstanding 


Publications Service 


This award will be limited to not more than one a year for each staff. “Staff” is interpreted to mean a group of students 
engaged in the actual production of a publication. Where a staff is divided into editorial or business units with separate 
Advisers, or where other divisions are so established, a medal may be awarded to one person in each group if it is so desired. 


The Medal will be awarded by the Association in cooperation with the Adviser. The means for the selection of the 
staff member who has made the most outstanding contribution to the publication during the preceding year will be left to 
the judgment of the Adviser. 


On the face will be the seal of the Association, surrounded by laurel leaves. On the reverse will be the inscription 
“For Outstanding Publications Service” with a space for engraving the name of the publication, the name of the recipient 
and the year in which it is awarded. 


Further information will appear in the next issue of the Review. 





